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Ferdinand Hiller on Wagnerism (1860), 
(Translated for th's Journal from Hiller's “ Tonleben 
unserer Zeit.”’) 

“44 Zukunfts-Musik.’” ‘*Letter to a French 
friend by way of Preface to a l'rose Translation 
of his Opera-Poems” (¢nto the French /) is the 
title of a pamphlet by Richard Wagner, which 
has recentiy appeared. It has for its object, 
as the author himself expresses it, to enlight- 
en the Parisian Art critics about the stand- 
poi at of the composer, to ‘dissipate a deal of 
error and of prejudice,” in order, in the 
approaching performance of Tannhduser, to 
divert opinion from a ‘‘questionable seeming 
theory” and fix it purely on the work itself. 
As this tolerably brief writing contains the 
most essential part of Wagner's views, and as 
the general public can hardly be expected to 
learn them from his earlier and larger books, 
we take the liberty both of calling attention 
to its contents, and of adding a few comments 
to as concise an analysis as we can make. 

Wagner's ‘‘ letter ” divides itself mainly into 
two parts, although the two parts are inter- 
mingled ina by no means unartistic manner. 
In the first place it contains the author’s views 
about the development of music, and his 
opinion about some of the greatest composers 
and the most excellent national Art schools ; 
in the next place, an exposition of his own 
development and of his present standpoint. 
As I do not propose to prepare a new edition 
of the work with marginal comments, I take 
the liberty of bringing together Wagner's 
opinions about the historical aspect of our Art, 
so far as possible, and then of passing to his 
individual standpoint, although it lies in the 
very nature of the case, that the views, which 
lead an artist in his own production, are most 
intimately connected with those which he has 
appropriated concerning the development of 
his Art and of its most conspicuous manifes- 
tations. 

‘“With the Greeks,” says Wagner, ‘‘ we 
know music only as the companion of the 
dance ; the movement of the dance gave to it, 
as well as to the poem sung by the singerto a 
dance measure, the laws of rhythm, which 
determine verse and melody so positively, that 
the Greek music (under which term Poetry 


also was ineluded) can only be regarded as the’ 


Dance expressing itself in tones and words.” 

I willingly leave it to more learned ones 
than Lam, to come to an understanding with 
Wagner about these decisions. As we are 
told, the choruses in the Greek ‘tragedy, and 
most of the majestic songs of the Hellenic 
poet, were in a certain manner sung, and sung 
indeed with instrumental accompaniment, al- 
though this song may have been merely a 
declamatory one !— Now if these immortal 
poems were actually dances expressing them- 
selves in tones and words, this presupposes a 
kind of dance more wonderful than all the 
great things which antiquity hae left to us. 


[ But we come back #0 Wagner’s develop- 
ment. 

These Greek dance measures, he goes on to 
say, were employed by the Christian congre- 
gations in their divine service, after they had 
robbed them of their rhythmical] adornment, 
to fit them for a more serious purpose, and so 
give them the character of our present Choral. 
That such transformations were made at the 








time of the Reformation with the favorite 
popular melodies, is an established fact ;— 
whether the first Christians did so with the 
festal songs of the heathens, seems to be less 
clearly proved. Wagner at all events commits 
a great wrong against the Greeks, whom other- 
wise he holds in such great veneration, when 
he shows up ‘‘the uncommonly small expres- 
sion of the antique melody, after the ornament 
of rhythm had been taken from it” for the 
rhythm of a melody is not an ornament, but a 
very important part of its whole personality. 
In the most brief and condensed manner (to 
which there can be no objection) Wagner 
arrives at the application of harmony and poly- 
phony in the Christian church music, and 
praises with enthusiasm the ‘‘highly conse- 
crated” masters of the Italian school. But 
the views about the further development of the 
Italian music, which he now lays before us, 
are so incomprehensible, that we must quote 
them word for word, rather than expose our- 
selves to the suspicion of having misunder- 
stood them. 

‘* The decline of this art in Italy, simultane- 
ously with the development of operatic melody 
on the part cf the Italians, I can only charac- 
terize as a relapse into paganism. When with 
the decline of the Church a worldly longing also 
gained the upper hand with the Italians in the 
use of music, the easiest way they found to help 
themselves was, to restore to melody its origi- 
nal rhythmical property, and to make use of it 
for song, as it was formerly used for dancing. 
I forbear to point out here the striking incon- 
gruities of modern verse (as developed in 
unison with the Christian melody) with this 
dance melody imposed upon it, and would 
only call attention to the fact, that this 
melody stood in quite an indifferent relation 
to this verse, and left its variation-like move- 
ment solely to the dictation of the singing 
virtuosos. But what most determines us to 
characterize the development of this melody 
as a relapse, and not a progress, is, that most 
undeniably it knew not how@o avail itself 
of that uncommonly important invention of 
'the Christian music, Harmony and the incor- 
porating Polyphony. Upon a harmonic basis 
so meagre, that it can quite dispense with the 
accompaniment, the Italian Opera melody, 
even in regard to the connection and fitting 
together of its parts, has contented itself with 
so pitiful a periodic structure, that the culti- 
vated musician of our time stands with mourn- 








ful astonishment before this scant and almost 














childish form of Art, whose narrow limits 


doom even the most genial composer, if he 
becomes engaged in it, to a completely formal 
stability.” 

To offset this statement, the history of 
Music in the ast century tells us the follow- 
ing : At the beginning of the 17th century the 
Opera sprang up in Florence from the wish to 
see a revival of the Greek tragedy. It was 
soon felt, that song in parts, the only Art form 
then in vogue, the style employed alike for 
the church and for the lyric poetry (in the 
Madrigal), could not be retained when it came 
to the musical representation and expression 
of events and persons. Hence they developed 
song in one part and accompanied by instru- 
ments, as well in the freest declamatory 
form (Recitative), as in the fixed, melodically 
moulded form of the Aria and the ensemble 
pieces. Here music first began to enter on 
the task, which some would fain claim for her 
exclusively to-day,—namely, of being the in- 
trepretress of human passion ;—for out of the 
style of the old church music, obeying the 
most narrowing laws of harmony and rhythm, 
great as its achievements were in its own way, 
nothing could be developed which would have 
borne the remotest resemblance to the more 
modern music. And if the great prominence 
of the solo singer led to the most deplorable 
abuse of vocal virtuosity ; if the Italiau serious 
opera had become gradually ossified ; yet on 
the other hand the comic opera of the Italians 
(the opera buffa) has laid the foundation for the 
whole rich development of the modern musical 
drama. The greatest composers, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, have owed their per- 
fection for the most part to the Italian school. 
Not only would no Don Juan have arisen with- 
out this ‘‘relapse into paganism”: there 
would also have been no Bach Cantatas, no 
Beethoven Symphonies, no Wagnerian TZann- 
hauser. That which we now call Melody, 
which forms the soul of music, was in no way 
to be attained without ‘‘ the original rhyth- 
mical property”: nnd if we are indebted to 
heathenism for this also (which is by no means 
capable of proof),—we have more reason to be 
grateful to it, than we ever thought we should 
be after all the treasures it has lavished on us. 
We should be altogether unjust to deny the 
extraurdinary and in the main the very happy 
influence which the Italians have had upon 
the development of music. The Oratorio also, 
which later through a Handel rose to such im- 
portance in the history of culture, (Wagner 
does not name it), found its origin with the 
Italians ; nay, even in the field of instrumen- 
tal music they have not only given mighty 


impulses, bit they have achieved what is 


important. 

When Wagner with bold leaps comes to 
speak of the three pillars of Instrumental 
music, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, he again 
with an excessive one-sidedness emphasizes 
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the influence of the ‘‘ dance melody ” upon the 
wonderful figures of this kind of music. It 
cannot be denied that many dance forms and 
rhythms lie at its foundation (for the dance, to 
which also belongs the March, is that pure 
music which is the most intimately connected 
with the most primitive expressions of our 
life). But not alone the artificial forms which 
Wagner mentions of the Fugue, &c.,—the 
most perfected forms of vocal music also, the 
employment of the orchestra in the lyric 
drama, and exclusively the free invention of 
the more important instrumental virtuosos, — 
all this together formed the basis for the build- 
ing up of a department of Art which is in a 
condition to produce such extraordinary effects 
to-day. 

Wagner appreciates the full mysterious force 
of these effects, and expresses the opinion, 
that the ‘‘conventional development of the 
languages,” which hardly afford the necessary 
organ for the expression of ‘‘ pure human feel- 
ing” any longer, is perhaps responsible for the 
fact that this feeling has as it were paved for 
itself a new way, in the instrumental music of 
Beethoven, for an unimpeded streaming forth. 
We would let the language question (a pretty 
doubtful one of our day) rest, if Wagner had 
not led it to a conclusion which cannot be well 
rendered otherwise than by his own words. 

‘“In the face of this unavoidable admission,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘there can henceforth stand 
open to Poetry but two ways of development : 
Either a complete passing over into the field of 
the abstract ; pure combination of ideas, and 
representation of the world through the eluci- 
dation of the logical laws of thought,—and 
this it does as Philosophy ; or, the intimate 
blending of itself with Music, of which the 
boundless faculty has been revealed to us 
throngh the Beethoven Symphony.” 

So it would seem to be pretty much all over 
with Poetry. For what it (?) achieves as 
Philosophy is no longer Poetry (or else it is no 
Philosophy)—and if it limits itself to a melt- 
ing down with Music, then is all its indepen- 
dence lost, and it can no longer speak as a 
spiritual Art, purely and freely, to our spirit. 
But this expression of Wagner's proceeds so 
evidently from his own most individual way of 
looking at things, that it is now time to pass 
on to those passages of his ‘*letter,” which he 
has devoted to the inward and, although with 
modest brevity, the outward course of his 
development. 

I know of no great composer, who did not 
in his tenderest age feel drawn to music with 
almost the strength of instinct, and who had 
not in his earliest youth in one way or another, 
singing, playing, or producing, revealed his 
musical endowment. Now it is very signifi- 
cant for the understanding of Wagner's 
individuality, that it was entirely otherwise 
with him. Although he had felt a certain 
leaning toward music, and had been very much 
fascinated by some single manifestations, par- 
ticularly those of Weber, it was not until later, 
and indeed through poetry, especially dramatic 
poetry, that he got so far as to devote to music 
a more searching study. He had written a 
tragedy, wanted to compose some entr’ actes, 
&c., to it, and so now took lessons in har- 
mony and counterpoint, The enjoyment of 





pure music-making was reserved until he was 
a young man. He had not even, at the piano, 
with uncriticizing unconstraint buried himself 
in the treasures of our instrnmental compo- 
sitions ;—in no way had pure musical thought, 
although in the beginning it is seldom more 
than reproduction of what one has learnt, or 
played, or heard, become a habit with him. 
From the first he saw in Music the companion 
or, if you will, the “higher interpretress of 
Poetry ; and so soon as he had learned enough 
to have acquired ‘‘ technical self-dependence,” 
he gave himself up to the composition of the 


operatic texts which he had written. 
(To be continued.) 





The Fifty-First Festival of the Lower 
Rhine, in Cologne.* 

We are now celebrating the fifty-first of 
those splendid Festivals, which, at first only 
a meeting of persons who were fond of music, 
and who came together from different quarters, 
in order to perform certain great works, have 
gradually grown to be musical events. Their 
original physiognomy has certainly undergone 
a considerable change. According to the text 
of the first invitation to the meeting, all that 
was requisite was for God to have given those 
taking part in it a power over musical sounds, 
either in their own throats, or on some instru- 
ment ; at the present day, the highest demands 
are made on the virtuosity of the solo artists, 
as well as of the chorus and orchestra ; naive 
delight at the works themselves offered to the 
public no longer suffices ; the works must be 

erformed in the very best possible manner. 
Moreover, in the Rhenish towns, musical life 
has been so luxuriantly developed, and so 
much that is good and varied is heard at the 
numerous concerts, that something really 
festal, something special, something justifying 
its ambitious name, is expected from a Musical 
Festival. To the cities of the Lower Rhine 
may now be applied the eulogy which Wolf- 
gang Schmiilzl, Anno 1548, penned on the 
worshipful and world-renowned ‘‘Kyngely” 
city of Vienna : 
“Ich lob diss Ort fiir alle Land, 
Hier seind vil Singer, Saytenspiel, 
Allerlei Gsellschaft, Frewden vil, 
Mehr Musikos und Instrument 
Find man gwisslich an keinem End !” 


This year's Committee hate certainly spared 
neither trouble nor expense in erecting to the 
holy Goddess an altar worthy of her. The 
names of the priests and priestesses summoned 
to attend were a guarantee of this. There was 
Ferdinand Hiller as Director-General, and 
Johannes Brahms for his own work. Such 
singers as Amalie Joachim, Mad. Peschka- 
Leutner, Franz Diener, Schelper, and Hen. 
schel, are seldom met together, and ar 
orchestra which, like a diadem set with 
precious stones, can show such artists as vor 
K6nigsléw, Japha, Heckmann, Jean Becker. 
Engel, Jensen, Rensburg, J. Deswert, Ebert, 
Bernier, Ad. Breuer, B. Keyl, Nitsche. 
Leonard, the flautist, Pletinckx, Kurkowsky, 
A Cordes and Stennebriiggen, the hornist:, 
and many others of equal merit, may bi 
regarded asa grand solo instrument. Ther 
still remains to be mentioned Joseph Joachin 
in his solitary greatness. The morceau d 
résistance, how€ver, of the Rhenish Festival: 
is to be sought in the chorus, in which thi 
youthful freshness and magnificence of the 
voices strive with skill and training for th 
mastery. The book of programmes contain: 
552 names ; 188 sopranos ; 141 contraltos ; 9 
tenors ; 138 basses ; and though this numbe) 
may be surpassed by the British monster-per 
formances, and the precision possibly excelled 


*The above interesting article, on the Festiva 
lately given at Cologne, is translated for the London 
Musical World (June 27), from the Kélnische Zeituny. 





by that of many Icnger and better drilled 
German choruses, in fire and enthusiastic self- 
devotion, in magnificence and wonderful 
charm of tone appealing to the senses, the 
Rhenish choruses outshine all others in the 
world. In the orchestra we find 132 perform- 
ers, while Herr Franz Weber, Musical Director, 
presided at the organ. The admirable re- 
sources at hand were happily employed for the 
performance of Handel’s grandiose oratorio of 
Sams, which, by its animated and multiform 
general pieces, was exactly the kind of work 
that offered an opportunity for displaying not 
only the overpowering calibre of our choruses, 
but, also, something peculiar to them, their 
versatile multiplicity of sound. 

The oratorio of Samson appears now for the 
fifth time ata Rhenish Musical Festival. It 
was first performed, in 1820, at the third 
Festival, in Diisseldorf, and for the last time, 
also in Diisseldorf, in 1860. The Messiah, 
which for sublimity undoubtedly surpasses all 
Handel’s other oratorio creations, takes its 
seat, with royal majesty, upon the throne 
itself, while Samson, Joshua and Judas Maca- 
beus are grouped around it on the highest step. 
Starting from opera, Handel separated himself 
entirely from it in the sacred oratorio of The 
Messiah, but in his subsequent works in the 
same style, he once more approximated to the 
drama, and, instead of calling Samson simply 
an oratorio we might much more characteristi- 
cally designate it an oratorio-drama. Even here, 
it is true, the epico-lyrical element constitutes 
the foundation ; but this did not satisfy 
Handel's predilection for the realistically 
natural ; he wanted to fashion something 
more animated and perceptible. Since then, 
a dramatic character has marked most great- 
tone creations, even instrumental ones, especial - 
ly in Beethoven; in the productions of 
modern times we may assert that it is 
developed to excess. The First Part of Samson, 
where we find the hero robbed of his strength, 
yet looking forward to future deeds, is, in its 
essentials, restricted to portraying inward 
phases of the soul. The Second Part, and the 
Third, however, with the lamentations of the 
Israelites on the one hand and the Philistines’ 
songs of rejoicing on the other; with the 
meeting of Samson and Delilah, the challeng- 
ing of Harapha, the Feast of the Heathens, 
and finally the terrible catastrophe, are drama- 
tically conceived events, -so well conceived, 
indeed, that they do not even require scenic 
illustration in order to be correctly under- 
s 


Another peculiar feature in Samson is the 
delicate characterization distinguishing it. 
The characterization is to be found not only 
in the separate songs of the principal person- 
ages, but, also, in the choruses. These, partly 
heathen—-those of the Philistines—and partly 
Israelitish—those of the servants of the only 
true God — offer a wonderful contrast in 
character. The last named choruses are 
marked throughout by a nobler style of 
melody, by more choice and serious harmony, 
and by more artistic construction. As is 
always the case with Handel, the choruses are 
vastly more important than the solos, although 
the latter, for melodic charm and delicate 
exp-ession, excel many others of the same 
composer. The choruses alone render it 
impossible to forget Handel’s works, Like 
mighty rocks they stand in the bvisterous 
whirlpool of ages, and laugh to scorn the 
currents dashing against them, and the sullen 
waves, And by what simple and natural 
means are these results effected ! What holds 
us captive is the grandeur of the style, as in 
the case of Angelo’s Sixtine Sybils. Handel, 
however, is more human ; he does not strive 
so heavenward, and, is, therefore, more 
intelligent and effective. 


At the present performance, the version used 
was that of theoratorio as supplemented by 
Herr Carl Miiller, Capellmeister of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, a highly meritorious work. Of 
the various translations from the original 
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English text, the one selected was that by 
Gervinus, which, despite, its many transcen- 
dentalisms and eccentricities, is better than 
any other ; it is true that Mosel’s version, full 
though it be of gaps, very frequently surpasses 
that by Gervinus in depth of expression, but 
then it distorts many other parts. Besides 
Mosel’s numbers of the score, the public heard 
Micah’s first air, the part of Harapha, with 
some very effective airs and a pithy duet with 
Samson (for the first time at one of the Festi- 
vals of tne Lower Rhine), and an air of an 
Israelitish woman, ‘‘Kommt all Ihr Sera- 
phim,” with odligato trumpet solo, for the first 
time in Germany. 


The part of Samson was sustained by Herr 
Franz Diener, of the Royal Opera, Berlin ; 
that of Micah, by Mad. Amalie Joachim ; that 
of Delilah, by Mad. Peschka-Leutner, of the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic ; that of Manoah, by 
Herr Otto Schelper, of the Stadttheater of this 
town ; and that of Harapha, by Herr George 
Henschel, of the Berlin concerts. On the 
whole, all the artists were admirable, and 
applauded as they deserved to be ; but a differ- 
ence was perceptible between those who are 
specially oratorio singers, and those who are 
on the stage. To the former belong Mad. 
Joachim and Herr Henschel ; to the latter, 
the other three artists. It must always inevi- 
tably happen that specialists feel more certain, 
and move more freely in their speciality, than 
their colleagues, who, however talented, enter 
on a new and unusual sphere of exertion, to 
which they must first adapt their artistic powers 
and test the effect of their efforts. In this 
respect, Herr Schelpe: gave gratifying proof 
of universal natural capabilities and intelligent 
conception. This gentleman, the most 
popular member of our Stadttheater, the 
admired representative of Hamlet and of Hans 
Sachs, made himself at home with marvellous 
rapidity in his new position. He sang the 
part of Manoah with such pleasure and warmth, 
he suited his flexible and luxuriant organ so 
excellertly to the exigences of Handel's style, 
that we were utterly surprised, and record his 
success with delight. Herr Diener pleased 
the audience in the magnificent arioso, ‘‘ Tief 
dunkle Nacht”; and in the scene with 
Delilah, but 1ost of all in the air: **So wenn 
die Sonn’ dem Meer enttaucht.” To an natu- 
ral disposition for music, this gentleman 
unites great fire and energy, but there is no 
doubt he would do much more justice to the 
magnificent character of his full, sombre 
organ, were he to adopt a simpler and more 
harmonious style of execution. His accents 
are too sudden and jerky ; he does not dis- 
tribute in due proportions his light and shade. 
To Mad. Peschka-Leutner, whose clear soprano 
voice has frequently sent its pleasing waves of 
sound re-echoing through the hall of the 
Giirzenich, was assigned, in the part of 
Delilah, a task out of her peculiar line. She 
is accustomed to shine by the elegance and 
brilliancy of her runs, and it was not, therefore, 
until later, in the air of an Israelitish Woman, 
which she sang gracefully and glowingly, 
playing, as it were, with the bravura passages, 
that she exhibited ner best qualities. The 
accompanying trumpet solo lends the aira 
peculiar charm, but we could have desired a 
better understanding between the singer and 
the trumpeter—such an understanding as 
existed of yore between the Trumpeter of 
Siicklingen and his Love. 

The striking natural gifts of the first fair 
oratorio-singer in Germany, Mad. Joachim, 
have been so often expatiated on that all now 
requisite is the announcement : the part of 
Micah was entrusted to her. The reader will 
then know that the charms of a most seductive 
voice were blended with the most perfect exe- 
cutional skill, producing a charming work of 
art, which, however, causes us to regret that it 
is so fleeting, so transient, and cannot be pre- 
served as an enduring picture. The part of 
Micah, then, so particularly well adapted for 
the register of her voice, and, with its anima- 





ted and noble recitatives, and its melodiously 
expressive airs, as though created for her 
delicately poetic style, was interpreted by her 
in a magical manner, and sent the eutranced 
audience into ecstacies of which the stormy 
sound of actual applause was only a faint 
expression. 

It was the first time Herr Henschel sang at 
the Giirzenich, or at a Renish Musical Festival, 
bnt he has already become a well-known and 
popular singer. His voice is neither strong 
nor extensive in its compass ; a good and sure 
method, however. of producing his tones, and 
a clear utterance, combined with an admirable 
system of rhythmics and declamation, obtained 
for him results which otherwise would never 
have been within his reach in so large a hall. 
He brought out splendidly the rough and 
impetuous nature of the giant Harapha ; 
excelled in difficult bravura ; and caused us to 
admire with genuine delight his animated 
and convincing treatment of the recitative ; he 
even carried the band away with him, rousing 
them up out of the old jog-trot, easy-going 
style of accompaniment. 

Whatever attention, however, the solo 
singers excited, the chief interest was concen- 
trated in the performance of the chorus, who, 
headed by their sparkling sopranos, sent a 
flood of harmonious strains through the hall. 
In order that the Handsome and amiable fair 
possessors of the throats which produced such 
splendid tones, as well as the joyously self- 
sacrificing and art inspired gentlemen may 
know in what things they were especially 
successful, we will go into a few details : it 
was all good, though sometimes rather more, 
and sometimes rather less, so. The magnifi- 
cent chorus: ‘‘Q, erst geschaffener Strahl,” 
came out very finely, especially towards the 
conclusion, when combined with organs and 
trombones ;_ the final choruses, also, of the 
First Part and of the Second, were superbly 
sung, though the conductor might have taken 
both rather more quickly. The sopranos, who 
figured in the duet with Delilah, sang clearly, 
correctly, and with their well-known certainty. 
The chorus : ‘‘ Im Donnersturm,” was in keep- 
ing with the words, the basses particularly 
distinguishing themselvés ; the attack was 
most precise in the chorus : ‘‘ Gott Dagon hat 
den Feind gefillt,” which went with great 
dash ; the famous final chorus, with the 
bravura passages rolling along with, and 
against, each other, was a chef-d’ wuvre. Such 
a result can be achieved only by true love and 
devotion for singing, combined with the 
enthusiastic, inspired frame of mind which 
predominates at the Rhenish Festivals. Even 
before the Festival properly so named, Ferd. 
Hiller called this feeling into existence by his 
talented and animating mode of conducting. 
We again find in him the firm and energetic 
conductor of former Festivals, who leads and 
restrains the masses in a marvellous way, 
though we might object to some of the tempi, 
and moot the question whether, generally, we 
ought not to break with the style of rendering 
traditional in Germany, and introduce a more 
lively fashion of declaiming, especially in the 
recitatives. The relationship between the 
recitatives and airs in Handel’s oratorios and 
dramatic works, is very near, and we cannot 
believe that in Old England people on the stage 
were so excessively pathetic. The chorus, 
which had dune such great things, had 
assigned to it, after Samson, a still greater 
task, from a technical point of view, but it 
accomplished this, also, with the virtuosity we 
have already admired. One must know the 
difficulties, the obstacles presented by Brahms’s 
Triumphlied, and the expenditure of vocal 
materials it demands, to obtain a correct 
notion of the endurance and capabilities 
possessed by the members of our chorus. 

It was under the personal direction of the 
composer that we heard this Triumphlied for 
eight-part chorus, baritone solo, orchestra, 
and organ, by Johannes Brahms. 

After the victories achieved by the German 





arms, victories immediately followed by the 
long dreamt-of union of our great Fatherland, 
and the restoration of the German Empire, as 
the reward of heroic deeds and exertions, 
Brahms no doubt felt irresistibly impelled to 
celebrate, by the resources of his art, an event 
belonging to the history of the world, and, in 
his way, to erect a memorial stone, developed 
by his talent into a proud monument, which 
the dedication: ‘‘To the German Emperor, 
Wilhelm I,,” will perpetuate. Our heroic 
songs, our patriotic sagas and traditions, the 
Edda and the Niebelungenlied, are less familiar 
to us than the Bible of the East, which struck 
deep root simultaneously with the Christian 
religion. Composers, therefore, who desire to 
be understood, turn willingly to the Book of 
Books, and thus Brahms sought for the words 
of his text in the 19th Chapter of The Revela- 
tion of St. John. 

The work, which has a double chorus all 
through, consists of three grand distinct parts, 
the second and third of which contain various 
sub-movements. There is a short instrumental 
introduction, which at once strikes a high and 
solemn key, and is interspersed with cries of 
‘*Hallelujah ” from the chorus. The first 
movement, properly so-called, then commences 
with a theme formed by an altered rhythmisa- 
tion of our ‘‘ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz.” Here- 
by is expressed, as it were, the relationship 
existing between the new hymn and the old 
one ; it is the sons of the same German Father- 
land who fought the glorious fights, and to 
whom the song of victory is addressed. ‘‘ Heil 
und Preis” joyfully sing the choruses, 
interrupted by resounding Hallelujahs, and 
accompanied by the braying flourishes of the 
trumpets. The movement is broadly and 
powerfully built upon the thought as founda- 
tion ; at the words: ‘‘Dann wahrhaftig und 
gerecht ” it introduces a second modulatory 
motive ; returns in splendid style to the lead- 
ing idea ; and goes on rising until it culmi- 
nates in the brilliant conclusion. This truly 
beautiful Part is the one which pleases us the 
most ; the similarity to Handel’s style strikes 
one only at the first movement, and extends 
no farther, somewhat after the fashion of Late 
Gothic with respect to the creations of the 
Gothic architect of the 13th century. The way 
in which Brahms moves, his thought-develop- 
ment, his peculiar kind of expression, modu- 
lations, and harmonies, are thoroughly 
original. 

The inspiration strixes us as weaker in the 
Second Part. At the commencement we have 
a Song of Praise to God, the expression of the 
general feeling. The composition then be- 
comes more animated ; trumpets sound, fresh 
Hallelujabs are heard, and a short fugued 
transition-movement leads to a rocking sort of 
melody: ‘‘Lasst uns freuen und fréhlich 
sein,” which the two choruses take up 
alternately, till it pleasingly and gradually 
dies away. 

The Third Part begins with the short bary- 
tone solo: ‘‘Und ich sahe den Himmel 
aufgethan,” the choruses soon striking in, as 
though taking possession of the thought 
expressed by it ; the same is afterwards done 
at the words : ‘Und hat einen Namen ge- 
schrieben.” The passage. ‘‘Und sighe ein 
weisses Pferd,” whispered to one another by 
the choruses, like a mysterious prophecy, is 
peculiar ; the following : ‘‘ Treu und wahrhaf- 
tig,” vigorous and fresh ; and the passage : 
‘* Und er tritt die Kelter,” quite overpowering. 
With the solemn: ‘‘ Ein Kénig aller Kénige, 
ein Herr aller Herren,’ comes the famous con- 
cluding movement. The Hallelujahs follow 
each other in shorterrhythm ; chorus, orchestra, 
and organ rival each other in volume and 
magnificence, terminating the Triumphlied in 
exultant joy. The composition is a masterly 
specimen of polyphonic work, and of mass 
effects of sound. With such an expenditure 
of tone materials, Handel would probably have 
achieved something still greater, as his vocal 
construction was more skilful ; Brahms, like 
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Schumann and Beethoven, troubles himself 
too little about the qualities of the human 
voice, and its capability of rendering his 
ideas. To most of the vocal compositions of 
these three musicians we may raise the objec- 
tion that they are conceived too much as 
instrumental works. The treatment of the 
grand orchestra in the Triumphilied is, on the 
other hand, masterly, and the rich, brilliant 
coloring combined with the choral masses 
naturally produces a pompous effect. 

Bearing in mind the contempt for the serious 
and good work exhibited, with a certain 
degree of ostentation, by many modern !com- 
posers, we greet in Brahms one who stands 

rominently forward not by talent alone, but 
»y knowledge and power as well. If, in his 
works, Brahms sometimes goes back to the 
old strict forms, no one can on that account 
assert that he writes in an old-fashioned man- 
ner ; in the old moulds he casts new thoughts 
which correspond with his own independent 
individuality ; in a word, they are genuine 
Brahms. The disciples of the newest German 
school, as it is called, delight, on the other 
hand, in shivering the good old moulds to 
pieces, but without having yet shown them- 
selves capable of replacing them with new 
ones. After some little time they will be com- 
pelled to pick up the fragments, and to cement 
together what they have shattered. 

The Triumphlied, grand and lofty in its 
idea, and, on the whole, in keeping with its 


intention, is deficient in intermediate move- 


ments contrasting with the others. We are 
cloyed with magnificence and splendor ; in 
vain does the over-excited mind yearn for 
some little repose ; for quict sober melody 
avoiding the pressure of the masses ; the waves 
are nearly always of the same height, and any- 
thing in the shape of an important gradation 
of the whole, after the stormy billows at the 
beginning, is pretty well out of the question. 
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Bach's “ Christmas Oratorio.” 


(From the Academy, London, Jan. 3.) 





The success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. Barnby of Bach's great “ Passion according to 
Matthew ” has been so great, that it is not surpris- 
ing that attention should have been drawn by it to 
other compositions of the old Leipzig cantor. The 
first result was the performance of his ‘ Passion 
according to John” last spring at the church of St. 
Ann’s, Soho; and we have now to record the pro- 
duction of his “ Christmas Oratorio” by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society on the 15th ult. Though 
announced as the first time of performance in 
England, the work had in fact been given in 1861 
by the now defunct Bach Society, under the direc- 
tion of Sir (then Mr.) Sterndale Bennett, and sub- 
sequently by the Royal Academy of Music, in 
December 1870, on which occasion it was conduct- 
ed by Mr. John Hullah. The oratorio had, however, 
so far remained unknown to musicians in general, 
that this may virtually be regarded as its first 
introductien to a London public, 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
speak of so important a composition with the detail 
which its merits warrant. Those who are interest- 
ed in the subject will find a full and excellent 
analysis of the entire work in the second volume of 
©. H. Bitter’s “ Life of Bach.” All that can be 
done here is to make a few general remarks on the 
more important points suggested both by the music 
and the performance, 

The * Christmas Oratorio” was composed in the 
year 1734, five years later than the great “ Passion 
according to Matthew,” and is therefore a work 
written at a time when its composer's powers were 
most fully matured, Instead of being an “ ora- 
torio” in the sense in which we are accustomed to 
understand the word, in connection with the works 
of Handel, it isa collection of six sacred cantatas 
written for church festivais; the first three being 
composed for Christmas Day, and the two follow- 
ing days: the fourth for New Year's Day; the 
fifth for the Sunday afler New Year's Day; and 
the sixth and last, for the Festival of the Epiphany. 
There is a curious analogy (yet with how great a 
difference !) between this method of Bach’s, of per- 





forming his work by instalments, and that proposed 
by Wagner for the rendering of his great drama, 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen ” 

Though the oratorio consists of six separate can- 
tatas, it must not therefore be inferred that there is 
no artistic connection between the various parts of 
the work. On the contrary, the connection is a 
very intimate one, and the means used for produc- 
ing it is the employment of the “choral.” It is 
almost impossible for us in England to realize the 
full effect which these chorals would produce on a 
German audience; nor is the reason far to seek. 
In Germany nearly every hymn has its own special 
choral wedded to it; so that when the music is 
heard, the hearer is at once reminded of the hymn 
belonging to it. In England no such connection 
exists, and in consequence much of the point of the 
introduction of these eld church melodies is lost to 
us. And yet the poetic, nay, even religious feeling, 
with which Bach treats the choral is too remarkable 
to escape the notice of anyone familiar with his 
works, A very striking example of this occurs in 
the early part of the oratorio now under considera- 
tion. After the summons to Zion to meet the Lord, 
“Prepare thyself, Zion, with tender affection,” a 
choral is introduced,— 


“‘ How shall I fitly meet thee, 
And give thee welcome due?” 


The music to which these words are set is that of 
Paul Gerhardt’s well-known Passion Hymn, “O 
Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden.” At first sight 
nothing would appear more incongruous than the 
introduction of this mournful and solemn melody 
in the midst of the Christmas festivities; but on 
further consideration, its deep and religious appro- 
priateness will be seen. Bach selects this choral 
to remind us through its music that the object of 
our Lord’s coming to earth was his Passion. It is 
this same choral which, with different harmonies, 
producing a total change in its character, becomes 
at the end of the work a shout of exultation, pro- 
claiming the victory of Christ over Sin, Death, and 
Hell. 

Another choral which we find in various parts of 
the work differently harmonized and accompanied, 
according to the feeling of the words and the 
mental impression intended to be produced, is 
Luther’s Christmas hymn, “ Vom Himmel hoch da 
komm’ ich her.” The illustration given above will, 
however, sufficiently explain Bach’s method of pro- 
cedure, and show in what way the chorals are 
employed to give artistic unity to the different parts 
of the oratorio, 

Asin the “ Passion Music,” so in this work is to be 
found a mixture of the lyric and dramatic styles, 
The Scripture narrative, taken fron the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, is given as recitative by the 
“ Evangelist,” occasionally interspersed with short 
dramatic choruses, such as that of the shepherds, 
“Let us even now goto Bethlehem,” and that of 
the Wise Men, “ Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews?” In the pauses of the narrative didactic 
and religious reflections are given as airs, duets, 
&c., and each part, excepting the second, where we 
find an instrumental symphony, opens (after the 
manner of the Church-cantatas) with an amply 
developed chorus, 

An interesting point in connection with this work 
is that no fewer than eleven numbers are taken 
from earlier secular pieces by the composer. The 
complete list is given in the preface to the Bach 
Society's edition of the score, and the fact will 
account for the light, almost secular, tone to be 
found in one or two places in the work, Tlandel, 
it will be remembered, was in the constant habit of 
doing the same thing, but examples in Bach are 
comparatively rare. 

Much might be said on the remarkably interest- 
ing orchestration of this and other works by the 
same composer, Anyone who compares Bach’s 
scores with those of his contemporaries, such as 
Handel and Graun, cannot fail to be struck by the 
wonderful difference between them. While in Han- 
del we find, with occasional exceptions, great 
uniforn ity of tone-coloring,—by far the larger part 
of his music being accompanied, either by strings 
alone, or by strings and oboes,—in Bach we meet 
with a constant series of experiments; indeed, one 
may almost say that there is hardly a device of 
modern instrumentation of which the germ at least 
is not to be found in his scores, Thus the modern 
effect of accompanying florid passages for the 
strings by sustained harmonies for the wind is to be 
seen in the chorus “Glory to God in the highest ” ; 
while an idea of which Beethoven is generally con- 
sidered the inventor— that [of treating the drums 





as solo instruments and giving them the theme of 
the movement—has been anticipated by Bach in 
the opening chorus of his work, which commences 
(like Beethoven’s violin concerto) with a drum solo, 
Among the most delicious pieces of Bach's orches- 
tration are the “ Pastoral Symphony” with which 
the second part of this work opens—which, by the 
way, might with considerable advantage have been 
taken somewhat faster at the recent performance ; 
and the no less beautiful cradle song, ‘ Sleep, my 
beloved,” in the same part: a piece which leaves 
one at a loss which most to admire,—the charming 
melody, exquisite harmony, or tasteful instrumen- 
tation. 

The performance of this interesting and by no 
means easy work was, on the whole, a highly sue- 
cessful one. The chorus attacked the difficult 
polyphonic music with much decision, and many 
of the pieces sung by them were most effective. If 
others were not so, this was hardly the fault of the 
singers. The fact is that Bach’s music was designed 
for a small chorus and orchestra, In an interesting 
document preserved in the archives of the town 
council at Leipzig, we learn from Bach himself of 
what his chorus and orchestra consisted. He says 
he requires three voices to each part, and a band of 
at least ¢ighteen instruments. Elaborate and com- 
plex music designed for such a small toree as this 
can hardly be also suitable for such a choir and 
orchestra of a thousand performers; and the result 
was that one or two pieces—especially the chorns 
“ Glory to God in the highest ”—sounded confused, 
and failed to produce the impression that was in- 
tended. The soloists, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor 
Agnesi, were, one and all, excellent. Great praise 
is also due to Mr. Barnby for the respect shown to 
Bach’s intentions in making the needful alterations 
inthe orchestration, Bach’s scores contain parts 
for instruments now no longer to be met with, and 
some of the passages for those still in use (notably 
the trumpets) are no longer practicable, The sub- 
stitution of the corni inglesi for the obsolete “ oboi 
dacaccia” was a most judicious one: and the allot- 
ting of some of the impossible trumpet passages to 
the organ was ro less happy. Mr. Willis’s instru- 
ment in the Albert Hall is emphs tically an orches- 
tral one, and the quality of the trumpet stop on the 
organ was so close an imitation of the original 
instrument as to render it sometimes difficult to 
detect the difference. 

Another point deserving of all commendation 
was the accompanying the recitatives on the organ, 
instead of with the usual miserable grunt on the 
violoncello and double-bass. Dr. Stainer’s treat- 
ment of the instrument, both in the recitatives and 
in other portions of the work, was always judicious, 
and never obtrusive. 

In so long a work as this oratorio, it is self-evident 
that large excisions would be necessary. If per- 
formed in its integrity, the piece would oceupy 
some four or five hours, As regards the numbers 
omitted, great judgment was exercised ; but it is at 
least an open question how far it is justifiable to 
shorten individual movements by cutting out par- 
ticular portions, such as passages of sixteen bars in 
the middle ofa song. 

Having said thus much in praise of the perform- 
ance, it would be shrinking one’s duty as a critic 
not to add that there was one great blemish, 
against which the strongest possible protest should 
be entered. This was the performance of many of 
the chorals without accompaniment. In Bach’s 
score it is expressly indicated that the orchestra is 
to be used in every instance, and it is truly incom- 
prehensible how a good musician like Mr. Barnby 
could have brought himself to allow such a carica- 
ture of the music to be given. Instead of the grand 
bursts of harmony which Bach designed, these 
splendid old tunes became degraded to mere namby- 
pamby part-songs, the effect being simply detest- 
able. And Mr. Barnby was not even consistent 
with himself; for while some of the chorals were 
subjected to this emasculation, others, without any 
apparent reason for the difference, were given with 
their full accompaniments, and with the grand 
effect: contemplated by the composer. It is much 
to be hoped that at future performances Mr. Barnby 
will remove this one “ dead fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment.” 

In conclusion, the best thanks of musicians are 
due to Mr. Barnby for affording a hearing of one of 
Bach's greatest works, Is it too much to hope 
that he will still further increase their obligations 
by producing the great Mass in B minor, the 
“Magnificat,” and some of the “ Kirchen- 
cantaten ?” EseNEzER PRovt. 
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hold; canst thou refrain thy tears ? See a stern stranger crowned, Up-on 
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Cherubini. 


(From “Memorials illustrative of his Life,” by 
EDWARD BELLASIS.) 


His TRovuBLES DURING THE REVOLUTION, 
0U 


In 1790 he began an opera— Marguerite d’ Anj f 
—for Louis XVI, at the Tuileries; but the mar? 
of the Revolution stopped his progress, and he re- 
tired for a short time to Breuilpont in Normandy, 
returning to Paris shortly before the King’s dread- 
ful journey from Versailles. 5 

When ‘the Revolution broke out, Cherubini’s 
hopes became almost as clouded as those of the 
monarchy. Hitherto bis connection had distinctly 
been with the aristocracy, and now they were flee- 
ing in all directions or mounting the scaffold. His 
livelihood became precarious, and he suffered in 
many ways, especially during the first five years of 
anarchy. Forced to live in seclusion, he passed his 
time in studying music, the physical sciences, 
drawing, and botany, and, wisely enough, limited 
his circle of acquaintances to a few trustworthy 
friends, musicians like himself. His having learnt 
the violin when a child was the means of saving 
his life in the hour of danger, To stir out of doors 
was more or less of a risk, because numerous and 
reckless mobs paraded the streets night and day. 
Once, during an occasion of more than ordinary 
excitement, Cherubini fell into the hands of a band 
of sansculottes, who were roving about the city seek- 
ing musicians to conduct their chants. To them it 
was a special satisfaction to compel the talent 
that had formerly delighted royalty and nobility to 
administer now to their own gratification. On 
Cherubini firmly refusing to lead them, a low 
murmur ran through the crowd, and the fata) 
words, “‘ The Royalist! the Royalist!” resounded 
on all sides, At this critical juncture, one of 
Cherubini’s friends, a kidnapped musician too, 
seeing his immediate danger, thrust a violin into 
his unwilling hands, and succeeded in persuading 
him to head the mob. The whole day these two 
musicians accompanied the hoarse and overpower- 
ing yells of that revolutionary assemblage; and 
when at last a halt was made in a public square, 
where a banquet took place, Cherubini and his friend 
had to mount some empty barrels and play till the 
feasting was over. 

Another annoyance for Cherubini was his enrol- 
ment as a member of the National Guard, which 
entailed the custody of prisoners, and escorting 
them to the scaffold. He would gladly have quitted 
such scenes of horror; but there were difficulties in 
the way. In the first place, he was engaged as 
leader of the Italian Theatre till 1792; secondly, it 
was no easy task to elude the vigilance of officials 
in any attempt at escape from French territory ; 
thirdly, the value of French notes, reduced in 
France to a fifteenth of their proper value, was 
almost nominal in other countries, and of gold 
Cherubini had little; lastly, he had promised his 
hand to Cécile, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Signor Tourette, a ‘musician of the old 
Chapelle Royale, and husband of one of the ladies- 
in-waiting to the Princesses Adelaide, and Victoria, 
aunts to the king. 

When Lovis XYI, arrived in Paris from Ver- 
sailles, the “ Bouffons” had to leave their quarters 
in the Tuileries, and take refuge in the Nicolet Hall, 
near the fair of St, Germain, unti) Léonard’s new 
opera-house was ready for them in the Rue Feydeau. 
This explains the Catalogue, where Cherubini, 
speaking first of the Thédtre des Tuileries as the 
place where the Italian operas were brought out 
(which was no other than the hall of the Tuileries, 
otherwise called—though never by Cherubini—the 
“ Théatre de Monsieur ”), subsequently alludes to 
the “ Théatre de la Foire St, Germain,” 

A French company now joined the Italian troupe, 
already strengthened by the acquisition of Garat; 
and on the opening of the Théatre Feydeau, the 
first work performed there was Persuis’ Nuit Espag- 
nole; the second was Cherubini’s Lodoiska, which 
our composer had been preparing a long time, and 
which was received, especially in Germany, with 
ever-increasing applause, 





The number and variety of works preduced at 
Paris between 1790 and 1800 is astonishing. For 
order, authority, and religion that decade was 
terrible; for music it was glorious, At this time 
tweity-five theatres, as the following list will show, 
existed in Paris, many of them time-honored build- 
ings, where a century and more before had been 
heard the quiet music of Lulli and the stronger 
strains of Rameau: 


| 1 Opéra National (Grand Opera), at the Porte St. Martin, 
which has changed its name se often, according to 
the different governments that succeeded each 
other in France, at one time being called Théatre 
des Arts, at another time ThéAtre de la République 
et des Arts, ThéAtre Impérial de  lOpéra, 
Académie Impériale, Académie Royale, &c. 
2 Théatre Francais, at this period ThéAtre de la Répub- 
lique, at the Palais Royale. 
Another ThéAtre Francais, at this time Théatre de la 
Nation, at the Odéon. 
Opéra Comique National, at the Salle Favart. 
ThéAtre Feydeau. 
Théatre de la Montagne, or Montansier, at the Palais 


Royale. 
ThéAtre National, Rue Richelieu. 
Theatre du Marais, 
Théatre des Amis de Ja Patrie, at the Salle Louvois. 
10. Théatre du Lycée des Arts, Rue St. Honoré. 
11. ThéAtre de PAmbigu Comique, Boulevard du Temple. 
12. ThéAtre du Vandeville, Rue de Chartres. 
13. ThéAtre des Variétés Amusantes, Boulevard du 


Temple. 
14. Théatre de la Gaité, Boulevard du Temple. 
15. ThéAtre des Délassements Comiques, Boulevard du 


Temple. 

16, Théatre Patriotique, Boulevard du Temple, 

17. ThéAtre sans Prétention, BouJevard du Temple. 

18. Théatre Moliére, Rue St. Martin. 

19, Théatre de la Cité. 

2%. ThéAtre Lyrique et Comique, afterwards des Jeuncs 
Artistes, at the corner of the Boulevard and Rue de 
Lancry. 

21, ThéAtre de Sans-Culnttes, 

22. ThéAtre de la Rue St. Antoine. 

23. Théatre de Doyen, Kue de Nazareth, 
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. ThéAtre des Jeunes Eléves, Rue Dauphine. 
. Théatre des Victoires Nationales, Rue du Bae. 


During the Republic, Consulate, and Empire, the 
number of theatres never rose higher than forty- 
four, In 1807 there were thirty-three ; an imperial 
decree reduced them to eight. At the Restoration 
there were fourteen theatres, and in 1847 thirty- 
three. At the period which we are now consider- 
ing Cherubini was installed with Viotti and the 
famous Troupe de Monsieur at the Feydeau Theatre. 
Méhul reigned supreme at the Favart Theatre. 
The veteran Grétry, belonging to the old order of 
things, and following in the new movement which 
had been set in motion against the Italians; the 
venerable Gossec, Monsigny, and Philidor ; Steibelt, 
who should be better known; Boieldieu, then 
beginning to be known, and the _ persevering 
Dalayrac—all these aided in making bright the 
Parisian musical world The year 1792, however, 
witnessed the departure of the Troupe de Monsieur, 
now thoroughly alarmed at the turn political events 
were taking, and the disheartened Viotti fled 
to England. 

The erisis came in 1798; the storm burst in all 
its fury, and when the king mounted the scaffold 
Cherubini had already taken refuge at La Chartreuse 
de Gaillon, near Rouen, once a Carthusian mon- 
astery, but at this time the country residence of his 
friend Louis, an architect, whose wife was a good 
musician and composed dramatic music. Here, 
living in tranquility and safety, he wrote his pieces 
called La Liberté. etla Palinodie a Nice, canzoui di 
Metastasio, of which the Quarterly Musical Review 
observes; “* These duets of one of the most able of 
our modern composers are in the same style as 
those of Clari, Steffani, and Handel. but have 
little to mark them as the work of a modern 


composer.” 
His Rervusircan Hymns. 























Cherubini being now a government official, we 
can see how it was that he came to write some of 
his eight republican hymns, Though the composi- 
tion of these does not begin to date, as Cherubini 
states, from 1795, but from 1792, yet three of them 
were written after the year of his appointment as 
one of the inspectors of the Conservatoire; while 
Denne- Baron states that as early as the June of 
1794 Cherubini was called to fulfill official functions 
as professor at the Ecole de Musique de la Garde 
Nationale, This was the time for patriotic songs, 
and Cherubini, forced by straitened circumstances 
to accept more than one civic post, could hardly 
avoid writing something for the Mountain, 
Clément deems the composition of the republican 
hymns far more excusable in a_ foreigner like 
Cherubini, who had no special tie binding him to 
to the French monarchy, than in his French fellow 
composers; but when, according to the Moniteur of 
the 26th of January 1796, De Loménie finds Cheru- 
bini, “the ancient protégé of Marie Antoinette,” 
presiding at a musical party to celebrate the 
anniversary of the death of Lonis XVI. and direct- 
ing the execution of a chorus, in which may be 
heard “the oath of hatred to royalty,” such pro- 
ceeding is less defensible. But is the tale true ? 
Of his eight republican compositions Cherubini 
says, “These pieees, of each of which I have not 
the exact date, were composed at different periods 
of the revolution, counting from the year (1795) up 

















to the year 1798.” Clément, who tells us more 
about these hymns than Cherubini himself, omits 
the “Hymn to the Pantheon,” which Cherubini 
mentions first in his catalogue, and marks as pub- 
lished. The Ode for the 10th of August 1792, the 
words by Lebrun of the Institute, made some stir, 
and has called forth from Clément the following re- 
marks: “The expression of the most violent pas- 
sions in the text contrasts with the harmonious 
charm of this composition. The accompaniment is 
formed by clarinets, horns, and bassoons, which 
play during the burden of the song an interesting 
march,” The “Hymn to Fraternity” (the words 
by Th. Désorgues) was sung in the gardens of the 
Tuileries on the Ist Vendémiaire. an 2 (Sept. 22d, 
1793). Then we have the “Ode on the 18th 
Fructidor,” the day of the conspiracy of the 
poniards; the ‘“Salpétre Républicain,” sung in 
Pluviose, an 2 (Jan. 1794), at the féte for the open- 
ing of the works for the extraction of saltpetre. 
The “Hymn and Funeral March for the Death of 
General Hoche” (the words by M. J. Chenier) was 
sung in the Champ de Mars on the 10th Vende- 
miaire, an 6 (Oct. Ist, 1797), in fthe state funeral 


celebrated in honor of that distinguiphed soldier : 


“Tu haut de la votite éternelle, 
Jeune héros, regois nos pleurs ! ” 

‘This composition,” says Clément, “ which the 
key of G minor renders so mournful, has every 
beauty.” It was subsequently represented at the 
Jrand Opéra as a one act-piece, under the title of 
Pompe Funébre, with additional instrumentation, on 
the [1th October 1797, and, according to Arnold, 
in 1798. Then comes the “Hymn of the Féte de 
la Jeunesse” on the 10th Germinal, an 6 (March 
30th, 1798); and lastly, the “Hymn for the Féte 
de la Reconnaissance ” on the 10th Trairial, an 6 
(May 29th, 1798), Clément remarks that the accom- 
paniment of the latter is treated in the most melodi- 
ons manner. It is curious that in the face of these 
ei, ht republican hymns the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung should assert, that “‘ although . . . the charge 
produced in men’s ideas by the revolution exerted 
a deep influence on his (Cherubini's) style, it is a 
characteristic fact that the patriotic enthusiasm, 
which at that period seized even upon musicians, 
and compelled them to compose revolutionary 
songs, &c., did not affect Cherubini, He wrote 
nothing of the kind; while, after Rouget de Lisle’s 
“Chant de ’Armée du Rhin” (the “ Marseillafse ”), 
Méhul composed “Le Chant du Départ,” “ Le 
Chant de Victoire,” and “Le Chant de Retour”; 
Gossec, “ La Ronde du Camp,” the “ Hymn _ to 
Reason,” the “Hymn for the Festival of the 
Supreme Beiag” ; Gaveaux, “ Le Reveil du Peuple,” 
&c.” Castil-Blaze in his Académie mentions a 
“ Hymne funébre sur la Mort du Général Joubert ” 
(the words b Chaussard), and a ‘‘Hymn a la 
Victoire ” (the words by Flins), as compositions of 
Cherubini, which were performed on the stage at 
the Opéra National (as well as the ‘Hymne 4 la 
Fraternité,” and the “ Ode sur Je 18 Fructidor), but 


Cherubini makes no mention of these two hymns. 
There was, as we see above, a “‘ Chant de Victoire ” 


by Méhul. 
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Music in Harvard College. 
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No University as yet has fairly and fully included 
Music as a science and an art in its circle of 
“humanities.” The remark is true of the Old 
World, as well as of the New; for the musical 
degrees conferred at Oxford and at Cambridge 
imply no corresponding course of musical study as 
a part of the system of the university. None of 
the old institutions of learning, therefore, are fully 
entitled to the name of University,—inasmuch as 
they ignore a most important branch of culture,— 
one that relates to the intellectual and spiritual, as 
well as to the wsthetic principle in man,—and one. 
which actually in our day m all the important 
centres of civilization, and more or less throughout 
whole states and countries, is recognized among 
the most refining, civilizing, elevating influences of 
human life, a really vital portion of the common 
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culture,—so much so, indeed, that city after city 
has incorporated musical instruction intd its com- 
mon school system, while musical festivals and 
concerts of all kinds, as well as the music of 
religious service, are everywhere and at all times 
one of the chief themes of conversation, and one 
of the elements to be reckoned into the account in 
almost every one’s economy of time and money. 
We think any visitor from another planet, who 
should spend a few weeks in our Boston, watching 
our social ways and interests, would report thus 
much of us for one thing. 

Now whenever this community (not to look away 
from home) has manifested a conviction that certain 
studies, languages, philosophies, sciences, were of 
importance to the common or the higher education, 
there have not been wanting generous individu- 
als, having wealth to spare, who have eagerly come 
forward and endowed professorships and schools 
therefor. Theology, Law, Medicine; ancient and 
modern languages and literature ; Natural History, 
engineering, every branch of Science, has its foun- 
dation and its teacher, or its corps of teachers, at 


the old established seats of learning. But no one 
yet bequeaths a legacy to Music. Music, which 
interests thousands, millions, goes portionless, 


while Paleontology, or some other hard named 
Science, which possibly may find ten students 
throughout the continent, is duly remembered in 
the rich man’s will. But Music is appreciated now 
to a degree never dreamed of in the times when 
our old Colleges were founded; it is no wonder 
that she has been hitherto neglected within classic 
walls, and only courted in a questionable and truant 
way, by stealth, among a few tuneful pleasure-seek- 
ing students, who thereby made themselves suspec- 
ted by ‘‘ the Faculty” as lacking earnestness. 

It is only within a very few years that our old 
Harvard University has shown so much recognition 
of the worth of Music as to make some small pro- 
vision for it in its system of instruction. About a 
dozen years ago, for the first time, an instructor in 
music (Praceptor Musices) was employed in the 
person of Mr. John K. Paine, with a very small 
salary (without endowment), and with a sphere of 
occupation alike vague and narrow for a musician 
so accomplished. Besides drilling the chapel choir, 
a few fruitless experiments in feaching classes of 
young men to sing together, one or two courses of 
historical lectures very poorly attended, and some 
private lessons in Harmony, c&c., there was not 
much for him to do, except in the way of personal 
influence and by his admirable examples of the 
purest style of Organ playing, by which in time 
some real zeal for music was enkindled in a consid- 
erable number of the teachers, students, and more 
cultivated friends and neighbors of the College. 

At length the outlook is more hopeful, and the 
position of Mr. Paine, who now holds the rank of 
“ Assistant Professor of Music,’ has become more 
definite. During the last three years he has taught 
regular classes in the Theory of Music; the social 
practice, in the way of singing or playing of instru- 
ments together among the students, being left to 
the college clubs, who manage things in their own 
way without a formal teacher. And now the ven- 
erable Mother has got so far that, in the annual 
appointment of Committees to visit and report upon 
the Academic department of the college, she has a 
sub-committee of examiners in Music as well as in 
other studies. Twice now has this service been 
performed and the report rendered to the board of 
Overseers. From the first of these reports (for 
the academic year 1872-3), we take the liberty to 
quote as follows: 

“ The actual musical instruction has been limited 
for the past two years to the two courses :—1, in 





Harmony and Counterpoint, 2. in Imitative Counter- 
point, the various Musical Forms, &e. Both come 
under the head of “Elective” studies; and the 
number of students in each class has been very 
small, averaging from four to siz in each. To the 
more advanced of the two classes (those in the 
second year), three sessions of an hour each per 
week have been allotted; to the younger class, two 
hours, This last is composed mostly of Sopho- 
mores, the other of Juniors. 


“ Your Committee, through what they have wit- 
nessed in the few visits which they have been able 
to make to Mr. Paine’s classes,—but still more satis 
factorily through the inspection of the Examination 
Papers, which, together with the written solutions 
of the problems by the various pupils, have been 
submitted to them, are convinced that both teachers 
and scholars have been in earnest in their work. If 
not enthusiasm,—hardly to be expected in dry 
rudiments of theoretic Harmony and Counterpoint, 
—they have at least found intelligent devotion. The 
text book for the first course has been Richter’s 
Manual of Harmony, prepared for the Conser- 
vatorium at Leipzig; and the half dozen young men 
seem to have mastered the principles and the ex- 
amples there laid down, and to be well at home in 
all the important chords, the rules of modulation 
and progression, the conditions of suspension, the 
analysis of melodies into phrases, motives, periods ; 
the laws of thematic treatment, &c.; and even to 
have acquired some practical faculty in the simple 
harmonic accompaniment of given melodies, and 
the strict contrapuntal handling of a subject. 


“Having fulfilled the first year’s course of what 
may be called musical Grammar, we find the pupil 
in the second yesr employed on the more interest- 
ing, and (if he chance to have some inventive gift) 
inspiring topics of the Syntaz of the art. He now 
learns something about imitative counterpoint and 
the melodic progression of parts in pelyphonic har- 
mony ; he tries his hand at composing a figurative 
counterpoint to a given Choral. He is taught the 
laws of Canon. And then he is initiated into the 
structure and the use of various musical forms,— 
the architecture (so to speak) of music; such as 
the Song form ; the several Rondo forms; the Min- 
uet and Scheizo forms; and, richest and most 
complete of all, the so-called Sona/a form, peculiar 
to the opening Allegro movement of a Sonata, a 
Symphony, a classical Quartet, dc. We have seen 
movements from Sonatas, &c., by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, submitted to the student for analysis as 
illustrations of these forms, and he has not failed 
quickly to identify the distinctive formal character 
in each. If it were a Rondo, for instance, he would 
tell which form of Rondo. And what is more, in 
their own essays at the composition of simple little 
Rondos, none of the pupils have seemed helpless, 
while one or two have given signs of something 
like spontaneous faculty or talent, which possibly, 
if cultivated, may make composers of them.—In 
these exercises the class has had for practical con- 
venient leading string the little work called 
Wohlfahrt’s “Guide to Musical Composition,’ be- 
sides which they have often been referred to the 
larger treatises of Cherubini and of Marx. 

‘All this, to say the least, is in the right direc- 
tion and significant. And while this Committee 
do not take it upon themselves to say whether in 
every detail of these exercises the Professor's criti- 
cism, or his silence, would find full confirmation in 
the judgment of all competent musicians and of such 
experts as they do not claim to be, yet they have 
no hesitation in reporting that here is in the main 
a solid good work going on; that the study, thus 
pursued, has thus far been of great advantage to the 
few young men who have sought initiation into the 





mysteries of music in so severe a sense; if any of 
them have a genuine strong calling that way, it 
must have been well furthered by two years of such 
training, even if it should involve mistakes in detail 
which may have to be unlearned; it is not like 
mistakes in vocal discipline, which spoil the voice. 

“Your Committee feel that the work so well 
begun should be encouraged and enabled to go on. 
After so successful a demonstration of the feasibility 
and value of systematic scientific musical instruc- 
tion, for such students of the University as may 
care to avail themselves thereof, whether with a 
view to practical musicianship, or simply as an 
intellectual discipline, there surely can be no 
excuse for letting it be discontinued, The very idea 
of a University is incomplete if it do not include 
Music in its full circle of the elements of culture, 
and count it one of the “ humanities.” For Music 
is a science, and Music is a language; and on these 
grounds at least it claims a place among the 
branches of literature and science, even if it be still 
a question whether the University idea shall cover 
the idea of Art as such. 

“Nor can the experiment be deemed a failure 
because of the very small number of students thus 
far in the classes. Could the study become more 
general, could some quickening impulse be impart- 
ed to the love and practice, in some form, of music 
throughout the whole body of the students ; could 
they be led to sing together in various choirs and 
classes, and become ready readers and effective, 
tasteful interpreters of the best choral works in 
parts, it were “‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished” indeed. But most young men go to college 
te qualify themselves for some professional or busi- 
ness career; and only a few, who have the special 
passion and calling, are likely at any one time to 
count its musical opportunities among the chief 
ends of a college life. Were music required of all, 
after the manner of our Boston public schools, the 
study could not well progress beyond the point 
easily attainable by the lowest average capacity ; 
all might learn a little, none would learn very 
much, Singing schools have been tried in the 
college and have failed. What is really wanted, 
what a University is bound to furnish is: a syste- 
matic scientific course of instruction to just those 
students, even if there be barely three such in a 
hundred, who are disposed to enter somewhat 
deeply into the theory and practice of Music, and 
pursue it as far as their best zeal and opportunity 
will warrant. It is placed, therefore, on the true 


ground of an elective study: let those who may elect 
it, unless they show that they mistake their calling, 
have the means to follow it as far as they can go; 
let there be as liberal provision of opportunities for 
Music, as there is for other elective studies, such 
as the higher mathematics, the critical study of 
Languages, Physics, Philosophy, &c. The idea is, 
that here is a handful of young men who have some 
sort of an ideal of a musical life before them; they 
want to get a musical education; they would 
devote themselves to this speciality; but at the 
same time they would do it in that large sense of 
general culture which constitutes the very atmos- 
phere of a University ; they would cultivate them- 
selves as men, as gentlemen, at the same time that 
they pursue a special training. If ever there were 
anything questionable, anything unintellectual, 
unmanly, in the pursuit of music, it was chiefly 
because we have seen music so divorced from ail 
that other general culture with which a University 
life inspires, expands and harmonizes, liberalizes 
every otherwise one-sided, narrowing pursuit. Is 
it not a great thing gained, when Harvard 
University begins to do this service even for a very 
few young men? And may not Alma Mater one 
day count among her jewels an ideal true musician, 
as proudly as she counts her great scholars, natur- 
alists, or statesmen ?” 

So far of the first year’s report. We shall resume 
the subject in our next, and show what progress 
has been made in this direction during the last 
year. 
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Shall good Words be joined to good Music. 
Mr. Epiror : 

I demur to one of Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
positions, endorsed by you. Ile says, in effect, 
that music cannot be “ married to immortal verse,” 
—that true music, joined to true poetry, interferes 
with appreciation of the thought,—that poor music, 
joined to true poetry, is an impertinence,—that 
therefore, if we must have vocal music, the words 
must not be too significant. 

I admit that any art is at its best when uncom- 
bined with other art,—that music, pure and simple, 
is higher than music set to words. Still, vocal set- 
ting, if not the highest, is a worthy sphere of 
music. If the combination be fitly made, the two 
elements do not detract from, but supplement and 
aid each other. The music intensifies the emotion, 
the words point the idea. If the words are inspired 
by real sentiment,—if they are real poetry,—and if 
the sentiment of the music is in accord, the poetic 
effect is heightened. The better the words and the 
better the music, if only they harmonize, the better 
the result. To assert that the cumulation of sentiment 
deadens the intellection is as if one were to say that 
poetry can be made too poetical, 

Herein lies Mr. White's fallacy. He thinks that 
if word and music each have the divine glow, blind- 
ing cross lights are produced. On the contrary 
the radiance all streams from the same artistic 
point. To the other proposition, that poor music 
is an impertinence to good poetry, I would tack the 
converse, that inferior words are an impertinence 
to great music. This is not Wagnerism, is it? It 
seems {0 me common sense. 

Where shall we arrive, if we forbid the banns 
which the line from L’Allegro proclaims? Shall 
we not lose Handel’s setting of the Allegro itself, 
the Pensieroso, the St. Cecilia’s Dav, the Alexand- 
er’s Feast and the Te Deum? Shall we recite the 
Magnificat, the Stabat Mater, the Ave Maria, the 
Dies Ire, the several numbers of the Mass? Shall 
young men and maidens, old men and_ children 
eschew the singing of Burns and‘Campbell, Byron 
and Shelley, Moore and Scott, and be limited to 
reading them in Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury 
of the best songs and lyrical poems.” Shall song 
be forbidden to Goethe and Heine? Did not Luther 
write great lyrics and Bach great music, and shall 
they not be united in holy matrimony ? Cannot 
Mr. White find some fine poetry even in his English 
hymn-book, and does he not know some grand 
chorals to which he can sing it without risk of 
spoiling either ? 

And to his question,—“ What would ‘Take, 0 
take those lips away’ gain by being sung to any 
music,” —may we not answer that he who set 
‘Hark, hark, the lark,’ or he who wrote the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream music might have been 
trusted to add a fresh charn even to any song of 
Shakespeare ? 

Not to go farther by way of illustration, let us 
not forget that whatever King David may himself 
have done in noting his Psalter, and whatever musi- 


eal and literary doggerel may have come of the | 


attempts to convert it to the use of Christian 
churches, the Psalms themselves are uurivat!led 
examples of lyrical poetry, and that their capability 
of being worthily set to great music has been 
demonstrated by Marcello, Palestrina and Men- 
delssohn. & L. i 
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Tre Hanper snp Haypwn socrety inten Is secur- 
ing the new Beethoven Hall, in process of erection 
by Messrs. Haley, Morse & Company, near their 
new ware-rooms on Washingt:n street, opposite the 
Globe Theatre, provided a sufficient number of 
associate or passive members can be secured to 
enable the society to lease it for rehearsals. The 
proposition is for an associate membership of five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, who, on pryment of 
ten dollars annually, shall be entitled to two 
admissions each, to all of the regular Sunday even- 
ing rehearsals of the society; the government, 
however, reserving the right to exclude a soviate 
members in exceptional cases, should uny arise, 
when due notice will be given. In addition to the 
rehearsals named, an oratorio performance, with 
principal vocalists and full orchestra, will be given 
in the Boston Music Hall, at some convenient time 





during the season, when tickets will be equally 
distributed among the associate members. Of 
course the business management will remain with 
the active members of the society. 





Another Quintette Club. 


Our instrumental musicians seem possessed of 
late with the idea (or “ Boston notion”) of group- 
ing themselves in Quintette Clubs,—as if the 
— of music lurked in the number five. 

or many years the ‘ Mendelssohn” enjoyed the 
distinction all alone. Then came the “ Beethoven 
Quintette Club.” led by Mr. Allen. And now 
comes back the admirable violinist, our old leader 
in the Symphony Concerts, latterly with Thomas, 
Mr. ListemaAnn and he too has formed another 
Quintet, under the name of ‘ Philharmonic Club.” 
The country round about will be the gainer by 
these enterprising compact organizations, while here 
at the “hub” it increases the orchestral difficulty 
by calling so many of the best musicians frequently 
away from home. But we have good assurance, 
notwithstanding, that Mr. Listemann, and others of 
his club, will lend their valuable assistance to the 
next series of Harvard Concerts. The Advertiser 
tells us: 

The new corps number six in all, and consists of 
a regular string quintette, and a flute soloist. The 
quintette includes Mr. Bernhard Listemann, first 
violin, who needs no introduction to Bostonians, and 
who has long been recognized as one of the first 
violinists in America; Mr, Fritz Listemann, brother 
of Bernhard, and almost equally well known, second 
violin; Mr. Emil Gramm, first viola, not long ago 
first violinist in Mr. Thomas's orchestra and recent- 
ly musical director of Santa Clara College, Califor- 
nia; M. Adolph Belz, second violin and French horn 
soloist, sometime solo performer in the Imperial 
Russian orchestra at St. Petersburg, and a member 
of the Russian horn quartet, which first visited New 
York a year ago; and Mr. Rudolph Hartdegen, a 
distinguishsd yioloncellist whose skill has been often 
displayed in this city. Mr. Eugene Weiner, the 
flute soloist, was at one time connected with Bilse's 
famous German orchestra, and has lately been known 
through his prominent position in Thomas's orches- 
tra. The Boston Philharmonic club propose to give 
concerts both of the classical and popular order. 

Certainly he new Club gives excellent promise. 
Mr. Hartdegen’s return also to our orchestral con- 
certs will be welcome- 


Liszt. Miss Brewster tells us in one of her Roman 


letters: 


The Abhé Liszt is living at the villa d’Este near Tivoli, 
Italy, where Tasso's noble patrons and persecutors dwelt, 
and where. i» the salon beyond the hall of Fountains, he 
wrote the description of the enchanted palace of Armida, 
The villa belongs now to Cardinal Hohenlohe, a close 
friend of Liszt. Some vears ago, his eminence asked Liszt 
to choose the suite of rooms in the vilia which he liked 
best. After the Abbe had selected the apartments, the 
eardinal, with ali the fine magnificence of « mediaxval 
— had the rooms decorated and turnished, At the 
road passage-way leading to them he ordered a great 
door to Le placed; on this was painted the monograin of 
the artist, F. L., inriech colors. The key of the door the 
eardinal handed to Liszt, and begged him to consider it 
always as his own house. Liszt Is said to be the most de- 
lightful of hosts. A recent visitor gives this acconnt of a 
visit to him: ‘“* The dour was flung open, and out came 
Abbe Liszt. I knew it was he instantly. His long gray 
hair streamed over his shoulders; his eyes sparkled with 
life, energy, and kindliness, He asked for me; in a mo- 
ment—I don’t know whether it was my doing or his—he 
had both my hands. He led me into his saion, all the 
time excusing himeelf for keeping me waiting. He made 
me sit dowr beside him. and 1n an instant I felt perfectly 
athome. Liszt enterod cordially into my musical iuterests ; 
asked me many questions; how I had studied and with 
whom.” And in that fashion he treats any one who really 
knows or cares anything about music. He has with him 
a young American pianist of great promise, Max Pinner 
from New York. Pinner studied at. Leipzig. Last autumn 
he went to Pesth to see Liszt, and has since that time been 
undor the abbé’s care. 


eS OO oe 
The Fifth Triennial Handel Festival at the 


Crystal Palace. 

The London Musical Standard gives the follow- 
ing account of the great musical gathering. The 
chorus comprised about 4,000 singers, 

First Day, June 22, “ Tue Messtan.” The vocal 
solos were divided between Mdme. Titiens, Madmes. 
Sinico, Trebelli, and Patey, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, 
Santley, and Signor Agnesi, and required but 
little comment. e were sorry to see “1 know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” was not allotted to 
Titiens, for no singer since Clara Novello has so 
closely associated herself with that beautiful air. 
Madme. Sinico could more appropriately have 





taken “Rejoice greatly’ (which the former lady 
sang), as being florid and more suitable to her style. 
Sims Reeves did not appear, through indispositien, 
which of course was nothing more than people ex- 
pected after the bitter weather of last week. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, as his substitute, should perhaps be 
“saved harmless ” from strict criticism; still he 
appeared to sing throughout with the old faults— 
free and easy alterations of the text, and an audible 
and visible subordination of the music to the impor- 
t:nce of the singer. These tasteless alterations of 
Ifandel, more especially in the final cadences, are 
sadly on the increase; for even Santley, whose 
singing usually shows the conscientious musician, 
on Monday introduced an awkwardly-managed turn 
at the end of “ The trumpet shall sound,” which 
msut have struck many as by no means elegant. 
The choral performances naturally demanded a 
more extended notice. ‘God save the Queen” was 
sung as an appropriate opening of the proceedings, 
the first verse by the soprani with the organ, the 
second by the altos with an accompaniment of brass 
instruments alone, and the third with the full forces, 
vocal and instrumental. This is Costa’s arrange- 
ment of the anthem. As regards the oratorio 
choruses, we noticed that the leads “ For unto us” 
were taken up with remarkable stsadiness, without 
the slightest disposition to hurry the semiquaver 
passages, as is so often done. The burst into 
“Glory to God,” without a note of preparation, 
after the soprano recitative, was very effective. It 
is really provoking, though, that the grandest 
chorus in the whole work, and one of the most per- 
fect fugues that was ever written, “ Ile trusted in 
God,” was utterly marred by unsteadiness from the 
beginning. The customary stamp of Costa’s foot 
being so distinctly heard may be taken as an indi- 
cation that the singers were keeping their eyes far 
too much upon their books, and that the conductor 
was forced to appeal rather to their hearing than 
their sight to re-form the broken ranks. It is but 
fair to say that this failing—which it undeniably is 
—was noticeable in no other instance, if we except, 
“Let all the angels,” which was not very steady 
at commencement. In the glorious “ Hallelujah” 
the real power of the Handel orchestra is felt by 
the whole audience. It is admitted that so vast a 
choir of voices is most effective in places where the 
music is written fairly, note against note, and not 
in the fugues; for the force of combination in music 
can nowhere else be exemplified; while the rever- 
beration in the Palace somewhat disturbs the 
articulation of floridly fugal passages. By the force 
of contrast the greatest effects are produced, and 
the piano passage on the words “The kingdom of 
this world” was heard, with the succeeding forte 
phrase, sublime as ever. Custom has sanctioned 
this reading of Handel, which, in spite of what Mr, 
Joseph Bennett has said, always strikes us as pro- 
ducing the very effect the composer intended. The 
piano, however, was not sufficiently subdued for 
Costa, from whom a distinctly audible “ hush !” 
came, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb” and “ Amen” were 
real triumphs for the chorus, then which a more 
splendid body of voices has never assembled in 
London, The soprani was particullarly good, and 
their high notes were clear and brilliant, without 
any appearance of forcing them, It is needless to 
do more than mention the band generally, who did 
their share of the work to perfection. Sainton was 
leader, and in each department was a first-rate prin- 
cipal while Thomas Harper filled his prerogative 
post as solo trumpet. We believe there is not 
another man in England capable of playing his 
(trumpet) part in “ The trumpet shall sound” with- 
out at least halt a dozen faults, the fact being that, 
owing to the rise in pitch since Handel’s time, the 
part lies distressingly high. Even Harper’s lip 
failed slightly on this occasion, 





Seconp Day, June 24, MisceLnanrovs. The only 
exception we could take to the programme ‘of 
Wednesday, the selection day, was the number of 
vocal solos, which protracted the performance 
rather unnecessarily. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the festival is designed to represent 
Handel in all his moods, in all the forms of his 
composing, in all his wonderful power; so that 
one day devoted more to the band and principal 
singers, and less to the choral singers, cannot be 
called a departure from the scheme-in any way, 
The selection included the nearest possible approach 
to a novelty, in the shape of two choruses from the 
now rarely performed “Utrecht Jubilate.” Tle 
ever-welcome “Occasional Overture” was finely 
played, the oboe solo in the beautiful adagio, sus- 
tained by Mr. Dulbrucq, deserving special praise. 
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Five nufnbers from “Saul” then followed. The 
choruses ‘‘ How excellent” and “ Envy, eldest born 
of hell,” were both steadily given; but ‘“ Gird on 
thy sword” was less firm: at one point the singers 
were on the verge of confusion, but Costa averted 
the break-down with his usual skill. David's 
peezst “O Lord, whose mercies,” beautifully sung 

y Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, and the Dead March, 
encored chiefly through the exertions of the chorus, 
were the other extracts. From ‘“ Samson” Mr. 
Santley was provided with “ How willing my pater- 
nal love,” which abounds with the repetitions of a 
simple but beautiful phrase, of which the ear never 
seems to tire. ‘“ When His loud voice,” (Jepthah) 
was extremely grand: the leads of the fugue at 
“They now contract,” were taken up by the organ 
with the voices, as the orchestra is made silent at 
this point. Mr. Sims Reeves was set down for 
“ Deeper and deeper still,” and “ Waft her, angels ” ; 
and as soon as he appeared he was greeted with so 
much enthusiasm by all—performers and auditors— 
that one can only use the well worn word ovation 
to deseribe it. There was no default in the great 
tenor’s inimitable rendering of the numbers in 
which his pathos and refinement of expression are 
so unsurpassable ; but signs of physical weakness 
were apparent, and Mr. Reeves did not return to 
sing subsequent numbers that were put down for 
him, The air “ If guiltless blood,” by Mlle. Tietjens, 
and the chorus “ Righteous Heaven,” were selected 
from “Susanna” The former, in which Handel 
has so admirably expressed the willingness of 
Susanna to die, and her submission to Divine will, 
was made most eftective—whether excusably so or 
not we do not say—by singing the final cadence an 
octave higher than written, on the words “I 
triumph in my fall!” In the second part of the 
chorus, a fugue subject is led off by tenors and 
basses together, and forms a most impressive open- 
ing; but as the parts became more intricate, there 
was—we think— some unsteadiness, But we speak 
reservedly ; the effect of distance and dispersion 
are often such, in this vast area, as to give unfound- 
ed impressions oa this point. Mme Trebelli gave 
the air of Trene, “ pe | to Thee,” from (Jepthah) 
with devotional feeling. Then came the choruses 
from the “ Jubliate.”. This anthem, composed at 
the instance of Queen Ann in 1713, to celebrate the 
treaty signed at Utrecht, was performed annually 
for a period of 30 years, at the Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, until the “‘ Dettingen Te Deum” 
took its place. The two movements selected from 
the “Gloria Patri” of the hymn. Of these the first 
in D major, allegro maestoso, opens with a short 
fugal introduction of the strings, and at the twelfth 
bar the voices enter in eight parts on the word 
“Glory,” which is sustained through five bars ; 
meanwhile the violins move in quavers, and in two 
bars more sink down to a pp, After a bar of silence 
the chorus comes in forte as before, and the rest of 
the movement mainly consists of long-sustained and 
broad chords of the voices, the strings moving 
throughout in quavers, and subsiding at last to 
pianissimo, as at the first phrase. This was very 
grand. The following section of the chorus, allegro 
moderato, was led off by basses and tenors in 
unison, with a subject which neither they, nor the 
trebles when they took it up, sang in tune; that. is 
as regards one interval, a fourth, from the dominant 
to the second of the scale, on the third and fourth 
notes of the opening bar. This subject is most 
elaborately treated, and some striking effects are 
obtained near the end by several silent bars inter- 
posed at a time when the whole thunder of the 
orchestra is being employed. With a few bars 
adagio to the word “ Amen” the chorus concluded, 


Secular music made up the entire second part of 
the programme, The fourth organ concerto, in F, 
waa given, the solo part by Mr, Best, who certainly 
made the most of the music, if we reserve opinion 
as to some of his registering, and played with the 
utmost taste, introducing a cleverly characteristic 
cadenza of his own in the first movement. The 
vigorous unison. passages for the strings, and the 
precision of the furne, were noticeable points. In 
the chorus * O, the pleasure of the plains,” the first 
of the “ Acis and Galatea” selection, the voices, 
instead of coming in at the proper bar, the loth, 
remained blankly silent. Costa, with admirable 
presence of mind, presently turned his band back 
into the commencement of the symphony, without 
a look of discomposure, and the m tee then re. 
trieved the consequences of their momentary 
inattention, The whole thing was so skilfully 
managed that we imagine few people, except per- 
haps some who wondered at the symphony being 
unaccountably lengthened, knew aught of the slip. 














One of the daily papers possessing an acute critic 
alluded to it, in fact, next morning as a prolonged 
introductory symphony. Some well-known solos— 
“Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” “ Love in her 
eyes,” and “O ruddier than the cherry,”"—were 
contributed by Mme. Lemmens and Messrs, Lloyd 
and Santley respectively. The chorus ‘‘ Wretched 
lovers ” was included in the programme, and per 
formed to a wish, the “‘ ample strides” of the giant 
included. Not the least effective iustrumental 
piece was the March in D from Dryden’s “ Ode;” 
this includes an example of rhythm in the melody 
quite unusual with Handel, which nevertheless has 
a most charming effect. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang 
the solo leading into the chorus from the same ode, 
“The trumpet’s loud clangor”; and an aria from 
the opera “ Alcina,” by Mdme. Titiens, afforded a 
good example of Handel’s writing for the theatre, 
with its characteristic accompaniment for strings. 
In ‘“‘ Where’er you walk,” from ‘ Semele,” Mr. 
Cummings appeared, and Signor Agnesi in the 
popular ° Revenge, Timotheus cries,” with its weird 
“Grecian ghost” episode. From “ Alexander’s 
Feast” also came the fine chorus ‘The many rend 
the skies.” ‘See the conqu’ring hero comes ” formed 
the conclusion of along performance, being sung 
first as a trio by Mmes, Titiens, Lemmens, and 
Trebelli, then in semichorus by first and second 
trebles, and finally fu//, in the wildest sense. The 
latter was really imposing, and the enormous 
masses of sound must have reached to the utmost 
extent of the great Glass Palace. 

The number of voices and instruments deserve to 
be placed on record, on account of its vastness, 
There were 890 soprani, 600 contralti, and 227 alti 
(together 827), 740 tenors, and 760 basses; in all 
3,127 singers, The band numbers 456, made up as 
follows :—95 first violin, 93 seconds, 62 violas, 62 
celli, and 69 contrabassi; of flutes, clarinets, oboes 
and bassoons, 8 each ; 6 piccolos, 2 double bassoons, 
6 cornets and 6 trumpets, 12 horns, 9 trombones 
and three ophicleides ; 3 sets of kettle-drums, one 
big drum, and four side drums, with the great 
Handel organ (Mr. Willing). 


Tuirp Day, “Isrart in Eoypt.” The perfor- 
mance of Friday was in every respect almost irre- 
proachable. All who heard those marvellous 
descriptive choruses, which follow each other with 
dazzling rapidity, will surely have cause to look 
back upon the day as one of the highest intellec- 
tual enjoyment, The solo singers were Mdmes, 
Otto-Alvsleben, Lemmens Sherrington, and Patey, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Kerr Gedge, Foli, and Sant- 
ley. The first-named lady sang ‘‘ Thou didst blow,” 
and pleased us, as ever, by the complete sinking of 
the individual in the interpretation of the music 
which is by no means invariably to be found among 
our English singers. 

The choruses produced their wonted and full 
effect. ‘He spake the word” came out with all 
its monotonic grandeur; but at the stupendous 
“He gave them hailstones” the choir rose to a 
height and vigor and force never perhaps wit- 
nessed before, It was like the charge of an army ; 
and the words were hurled out on the wings of the 
notes with an effect that made one shrink from 
them as from missiles. Nothing could have been 
finer; and the immense audience gave it the only 
encore of the day. Equally well sung, though by 
its nature less likely to produce effect, was “ But as 
for his people,” a number calling into requisition 
other qualities than energy on the part of the choir, 
In the wonderful “ He rebuked,” the soft passages 
were freely sustained, though the loud phrases 
were of splendid effect; the lead of the basses, in 
* le led them through the deep,” was magnificent. 
The measured impetuosity of “The horse and his 
rider,” the irresistable force of ‘“‘ Thy right hand, O 
Lord,” and the grand picturesqueness of the mono- 
tone phrases at “ The floods stood upright” in “And 
with the blast” were points which, if one gave the 
rein to enthusiasm, might serve to fill columns with 
an effort to picture—vain to those who did not 
hear it—the effect of the choral masses, The temp- 
tation must be resisted, and the chronicle of the 
Handel Festival of 1874 be closed with a record of 
the fact that, after the oratorio, ‘God save the 
Queen” was given; and, with cheers for Costa, 
succeeded by “ cheers for Scarlett” (the leader of 
the movement for removing the grievances of the 
choristers) the four thousand singers and players 
separated for three years—perhaps for ever. 

The audiences on the three days were as follows : 
Messiah, 20,027 ; Selection, 20,180 ; Israel in Egypt, 
21,901. 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


BRA TEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 











Vocal, with Piane A I i 


While strolling one Day in the Park, 2. 
Bb to f. Leighton. 30 


Comic song for the times. 


Lost at Sea. 3. E toe. 
“*T have a jeweled casket, 
Filled with treasures rare.’’ 
A beautiful song, with a touch of sadness in it. 


On the Bright Shores of Gold. Song and 
Cho. 2 Eb toe. Blake. 40 

* On the bright golden shore they will meet us, 

In the light of the throne they wiil greet us.” 


Very sweet, simple and pleasing tribute to the 
meeting about whch so many have sung. A 
response to “‘ Sweet Bye-and-bye.” 

3. F to d. 


One little Cot among the Hills. 
Butterfield. 30 


« Where roses, blooming by the door. 
Perfume the summer breeze.” 
Perfect in its beauty. There couldn’t well be any- 
thing prettier. 
Songs of Miss Edith Wynne. 


These are peculiar songs, but peculiar in 
smoothness, sweetness and bell-like resonance. 
They have Welch and English words. 


No. 1. The Bells of Aberdovy. 8. G tog. 35 


“In the peaceful eyening time, 
Oft I listen to their chime.” 


No. 2. A Gentle Maid in secret sighed. 
3. Dtof. 
“* Come back my only love to me.” 
The Missing Boat. 3. Gmin. tod. 30 


“The child she lulls to rest, 
Lulls to rest on her breast, 
Asks, ‘When will father come again ?’ ” 


It is difficult to compose a minor song that is not 
a dismal one; but this last sweet ballad is just the 
opposite. 


Lovejoy. 30 


30 


No. 3. 


Instrumental. 
Souvenir de Lima. Mazurka. (Posthumous 
Works of Gottschalk). 5. Ab 1.00 


It is safe to say that these compositions are omens 
the most satisfactory of the productions of the vivi 
fancy of Gottschalk. This ‘souvenir’ has a char- 
acter of delicate sweetness, and its beauty is highly 
wrought. 


Souvenir de Cuba. Mazurka. 5. E. Gottschalk. 'T5 


Equally beautiful with the one mentioned above, 
and is in fact, exquisite. 
Mazurka Rustique. E. Gottschalk. 75 
Seems to be more in the atmosphere of common 
life than the preceding two, but is also ‘of the best 
kind.” 


5. 


Tue LEADER. A Collection of Music for Choirs, 
Conventions and Sinzing Classes. By H. R. 
PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON, 


Price $1.50 or $12.00 per dozen. 


Tuk LEADER Contains a compact Singing School 
course, With a large quintity of secular music tor 
practice, and also the usual variety Of metrical 
tunes and anthems. composed partly by the gentle- 
men above-named, and partly by other well-known 
American comporers, nearly fifty of whom contrib- 
ute, some one, some two, and some quite a number 
of pieces to the work. 


THE SonG MONARCH. For Singing Classes, 
By H. R. Pater, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Price 75 cts or $7.50 per dozen. 


To accommodate the large number of teachers 
who need a book smaller than a Church Music 
book, and more especially fitted for classes, the 
compilers ot Tuk LEADER prepare also the SONG 
MONARCH, which is On the same general plan as 
Mr. Palmer’s SONG KING, and is likely to be 
equally popular. The first 86 pages are filled with 
a Singing School Course, the same as that in the 
LEADER. The remainder of the book, which con- 
tains 200 pages, is filled with a varied assortment 
of Glees, Quartets. Songs, &e., &e, designed pri- 
marily for Singing Schools practice, ! ut which will 
render the book of value to Seminaries, Acade- 
mies, Musical Societies and College Choirs. 





ABBREVIATIONS —Degrees of difficulty are marked 
lto7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an itadic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 




















